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some countries, restricted to individuals of high birth. Bossuet, 
Fenelon, and Flechier illuminated with the splendor of their 
genius the principal episcopal and archiepiscopal sees. An 
obscure adversary would not have brought down the eagle 
of Meaux so easily as Rousseau afterwards subdued the 
Archbishop of Paris ; nor, if a similar process were now adopt- 
ed in England, should we see the defence of Religion in 
that country given over by the clergy to the attorney general. 
Lewis XIV., in short, affected the reputation of a patron of 
learning, and even conferred pensions on various foreign wri- 
ters. Without attaching too much importance to this circum- 
stance, since no artificial encouragement can ever create ge- 
nius, we may safely say, that it had a considerable effect in 
producing the French school of literature. On the other hand, 
the same circumstance connected the name of Lewis XIV. 
much more directly and intimately than it otherwise would 
have been connected, with the brilliant constellation of poets 
and orators that adorned the period of his reign, and gave him 
a place in history, which might well satisfy a prince of higher 
pretension, by the side of Augustus and Pericles. 

Having thus briefly stated the principal steps in the pro- 
gress of French literature up to the time of this eminent mon- 
arch, and the circumstances which then produced its sudden 
and rapid development, we propose, on a future occasion, to 
notice the general characteristics that distinguish their school 
of learning, and to examine, in greater detail, the merits of 
some of its principal ornaments. 



Art. IV. — Peirce's History of Harvard University. 

A History of Harvard University, from its Foundation, 
in the Year 1636, to the Period of the American Revo- 
lution. By the late Benjamin Peirce, A. M., Librari- 
an of the University. Cambridge. 1833. 

The work now before us will be read with the most lively 
interest, not only by every son of Harvard University, but by 
all who feel a regard for this ancient Seminary of learn- 
ing, both on account of its own intrinsic merits as a place of 
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education, and its importance as a component member of the 
admirable fabric of our New England institutions. 

It was justly observed in the prospectus of this work, that 
the interests of the University are inseparably blended with 
the welfare of the state ; and by the direction in our Consti- 
tution, while it is made the ' duty ' of legislatures and magis- 
trates, in all future periods of this Commonwealth, to foster our 
seminaries of education, it is emphatically enjoined upon tbem 
to cherish ' especially the University at Cambridge.'' This 
injunction of the sagacious statesmen to whom we are indebted 
for our State Constitution, is in the same spirit with the liber- 
ality and enlarged views of the founders and benefactors of the 
institution ; the most eminent of whom in the last century, 
Thomas Hollis, enriched the University with the rarest trea- 
sures of knowledge from the old world, in hopes, — as he ear- 
nestly expresses himself, — ' of forming by that means, assisted 
by the energy of the leaders, always beneficent, a few prime 
scholars, honors to their country, and lights to mankind.' 

If that excellent man and friend of liberty could now re- 
visit the earth, and be a witness of those effects upon our favored 
country, which may be traced more or less directly to his no- 
ble exertions in the cause of his fellow-men, how would his 
patriotic bosom throb with delight at beholding the eminent 
individuals on this side of the Atlantic, who have been in a 
greater or less degree indebted to his generosity for the means 
of making themselves, as he had fervently hoped, ' honors to 
their country and lights to mankind ! ' How many of those 
eminent and patriotic statesmen, who became our leaders in that 
greatest of all modern events, — the American Revolution, — 
were nurtured in that school of liberty, which had been richly 
supplied by Hollis with the works of those illustrious dead, as 
well as of the living, who are justly regarded as our masters in 
thinking and writing, and, above all, in the principles of civil 
liberty ! What a body of men could we exhibit to him in 
every profession, — divines, lawyers, physicians, merchants, 
artists, scholars, and every other description of persons of cul- 
tivated minds, who have been educated at this distinguished 
seat of learning ! Justly, therefore, — as the editor informs us 
was the fact, — did the author of the present history, who was 
accustomed to reflect much and to weigh with exactness the 
current doctrines of the age, form a high opinion of the im- 
portance of the University, — much higher than is entertained 
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'by those casual observers, who too generally estimate the 
value of public institutions and public measures by their mo- 
mentary and palpable effects, and not by those of a more last- 
ing but less obvious character ; ' and most earnestly do we 
hope, that the reflections excited by the reading of the present 
work, may have the effect to draw the attention of our think- 
ing men to this all-important subject. 

The present volume comprises the history of the University 
from its foundation, in the year 1636, to the period of the 
American Revolution ; a period which, as the editor observes, 
' from its antiquity and other causes, affords more materials 
than any other to gratify the natural desire felt by all men to 
look back to the illustrious deeds of their fathers.' Of these 
' materials ' we are glad to find, that the author has been able 
to collect many from original sources, — such as manuscript no- 
tices, memorandums, diaries of deceased individuals who were 
educated at the University, and personal information from aged 
graduates, ' recently or still living.' Among these graduates 
was the late Dr. Holyoke, in the class of 1746, and the Hon. 
Paine Wingate, of Stratham in New Hampshire, a member of 
the class of 1759 ; to the latter of whom, as ' the eldest sur- 
viving graduate,' and ' to the other sons of Harvard Univer- 
sity,' the work is with great propriety dedicated, by request of 
the author's family. Several letters from Mr. Wingate to the 
author, written at the age of ninety-two years, form a most 
interesting portion of the materials preserved in the work. 
The editor justly observes, that these letters have a peculiar 
interest, as the productions of one, who, ' at the great age of 
ninety-two years, writes a firm hand, and has a freshness of 
recollection and a vigor of intellect, which fall to the lot of few 
men.' We shall have occasion to make some extracts from 
them. 

The motives, which impelled our forefathers to establish this 
seminary of learning at so early a period of the colony, and 
under such great difficulties as they experienced, are well 
stated by Mr. Peirce in his introductory paragraphs : 

' The first settlers of New England were men who understood 
and felt the importance of education. While as a body they 
were well instructed, many individuals among them came stored 
with the various learning of the English Universities. From 
those renowned institutions, even if nonconformity to the estab- 
lished church would not have been an exclusion, their distance 
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would, generally speaking, have formed an insuperable bar to the 
enjoyment of any direct benefit. Scarcely, therefore, had the 
Pilgrim fathers of New England subdued a few spots in the wil- 
derness, where they had sought shelter from persecution, when 
their solicitude to transmit to future generations the benefits of 
learning, impelled them, while yet struggling with many and 
great difficulties, to enter upon the work of providing here for 
such an education in the liberal arts and sciences, as was to be 
obtained in Europe ; justly regarding an establishment for that 
purpose as an essential part of the fabric of civil and religious or- 
der, which they were employed in constructing, and which, with 
some modification, now happily stands so noble a monument of 
their energy of character, of their love of well-regulated liberty, 
of their wisdom, virtue, and piety. 

' To minds less enlightened, less impresssd with the value of 
liberal studies, and less resolved on achieving whatever duty com- 
manded, such a project would have presented itself in vain ; but 
from the fathers of New England it was precisely the measure 
which was to have been expected ; it flowed from their principles 
and character, as an effect from its legitimate cause ; and while 
the qualities of a stream are a test of the nature of its source, 
this venerable institution must be regarded as a memorial of the 
wisdom and virtue of its pious founders.' 

It is impossible for us to give a regular analysis of the con- 
tents of this valuable work ; it contains such a mass of facts that 
we should be compelled to transcribe a great portion of it, in 
order to give a complete view of its several parts. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with selecting a few of the most 
interesting particulars. 

While we admire the large donation made by the ever- 
honored John Harvard, at the foundation of our Univer- 
sity, we are not less gratified, perhaps amused, at the trifling 
articles which benevolent individuals thought worthy of pre- 
senting to it. Mr. Peirce makes an enumeration of several 
of them, accompanied with the just reflections contained in 
the following extract : 

' In looking over the list of early benefactions to the College, 
we are amused, when we read of a number of sheep bequeathed 
by one man, a quantity of cotton cloth worth nine shillings pre- 
sented by another, a pewter flagon worth ten shillings by a third, 
a fruit-dish, a sugar spoon, a silver tipt jug, one great salt, one 
small trencher-salt, by others ; and of presents or legacies amount- 
ing severally to five shillings, nine shillings, one pound, two 
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pounds, &c, all faithfully recorded with the names of their res- 
pective donors. How soon does a little reflection change any 
disposition we may have to smile, into a feeling of respect, and 
even of admiration ! What, in fact, were these humble benefac- 
tions 1 They were contributions from the " res angusta domi'' ; 
from pious, virtuous, enlightened penury, to the noblest of all 
causes, the advancement of education. The donations were 
small, for the people were poor ; they leave no doubt as to the 
motives which actuated the donors ; they remind us of the offer- 
ing, from " every one whose heart stirred him up, and every one 
whom his spirit made willing, to the work of the tabernacle of 
the congregation ; " and, like the widow's mite, indicate a res- 
pect and zeal for the object, which would have done greater 
things, had the means been more abundant.' 

Among the donations of more importance, every scholar will 
feel interested in knowing the fact, that the celebrated Theo- 
philus Gale, author of that remarkable work, ' the Court of 
the Gentiles,' and no less distinguished for his independence 
of character than his learning, bequeathed his books to this 
University, and that they constituted more than half of its libra- 
ry at that period.* Another illustrious donor was the well known 
Bishop Berkeley, who presented some of the Greek and Latin 
classics, and whose visit to the University, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember 1731, is particularly noticed. f 

In connexion with the library we are naturally reminded 
of the printing press at Cambridge, which, as Mr. Peirce ob- 
serves, was the first one established in America, north of Mex- 
ico.J It is an interesting fact, too, that in consequence of the 
publication of some small religious treatises, ' which were 
thought to be too liberal,' the General Court, in 1662, saw fit 
to appoint two ' licensers,' Major General Gookin, and the 
Rev. Mr. Mitchel, of Cambridge. The very next year the 
press was restored to its former liberty ; but the fears of the 
Government being again awakened, they passed a still more 
rigorous order than before. They permitted no press to be 
established except at Cambridge, and required for every book 
a previous licence from 'the President of the college, from 
Mr. Sherman, Mr. Mitchel, and Mr, Shepherd, or any two of 
them ; subjecting every offender to the forfeiture of his press, 
and interdiction of his employ ment.'<§> But what will surprise 

* Hist. p. 47. f P. 160. t P. 6. § Pp. 26, 27. 
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the reader at the present day, is this singular fact ; that after 
the licensers had permitted the printing of one work, the Gen- 
eral Court directed them to re-examine it, and in the mean 
time forbade its farther progress through the press. The 
work, which so troubled the rulers of our country at that time, 
was no other than the celebrated treatise ascribed to Thomas 
a Kempis, entitled ' Imitation of Christ.' Upon this curious 
occurrence Mr. Peirce makes the following remark, — ' Which 
is most to be admired, the liberality of the Puritan licensers, 
who must have regarded popery as the most frightful of mon- 
sters, in allowing the work of a Roman Catholic monk to be 
printed, or the bigotry of the Court in forbidding it, is left to 
others to determine.' 

Another interesting fact, connected with the literature of 
that early period in our history, is, President Mather's estab- 
lishment, about 1679, of a ' philosophical society of agreeable 
gentlemen, who met once a fortnight, for a conference upon 
improvements in Natural Philosophy and additions to the stores 
of Natural History.' This society was of short duration ; but 
it made some contributions to science, which are to be found 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of London.* In 
their pursuits of science it will excite surprise at the pre- 
sent day, that there was a general opposition to inoculation for 
the small pox ; but it should ever be remembered, to the hon- 
or of the famous Cotton Mather, that he was one of the few 
who had the intrepidity to recommend and encourage it. This 
he did ' in opposition to most of the physicians and of the 
multitude,' but with the support of the clergy.f To such a 
height was the rage of the populace carried, that a lighted 
shell, filled with gun-powder, was one evening thrown into his 
parlor window ! % 

The first head of the University was Nathaniel Eaton, who 
was called simply Master, or Professor. His successor, Dun- 
ster, took the title of President, which has been kept up to the 
present time, with the exception of Mr. Willard, of Boston, in 
1701, who took the title of F?ce-President ; which, as our 
author seems to intimate, though with some doubt, was given 
with the view of avoiding a direct collision with an order re- 
quiring that the Presidents should reside in Cambridge. We 
ought to add, that for a short period the title of Rector was 
also used.$ 

* P. 56. t P. 69. t P- 141. § Pp. 73. 79. 
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We may here mention that our author gives an account of 
the well-known controversy, which arose in President Leverett's 
time, respecting the rights of ' Resident Fellows,' to be mem- 
bers of the Corporation ; which was brought up again, a few 
years ago. After a general statement of the subject, Mr. 
Peirce remarks, 

' The merits of this question are left to others to decide ; and, 
with the aid of the full and able discussion, which the only other 
attempt of a similar nature has recently produced, this will not 
probably be found a difficult task.' 

Our readers will find abundant entertainment in various de- 
tails of academic regulations and usages in the early periods of 
the college history. In the time of President Leverett a law 
was passed ' for reforming the extravagancys of Commence- 
ments,' and providing, that ' henceforth no preparation nor 
provision of either plumb cake, or roasted, boyled, or baked 
meatesor pyes of any kind shal be made by any Commencer ;' 
and that no ' such have any distilled lyquours in his chamber, 
or any composition therewith,' under penalty of a fine of twen- 
ty shillings, and forfeiture of the ' prohibited provisions.' An 
additional act was passed, ' that if any, who now doe or here- 
after shall stand for their degrees, presume to doe any thing 
contrary to the said act, or goe about to evade it by plain 
cake,' they shall forfeit the honors of the College.' 

Another law was made to prohibit ' the costly habits of 
many of the scholars, their wearing gold or silver lace or 
brocades, silk night-gowns, &cc, as tending to discourage per- 
sons from giving their children a college education, and as 
inconsistent with the gravity and decency proper to be observed 
in this society.' 

These laws, however, as the author justly observes, ' may 
be regarded, perhaps, rather as indications of the spirit of the 
times than as evidences of any unusual corruption in this 
society.' 

We may here remark, that the commons gave occasion to 
dissatisfaction in early times, as they have more recently. 
This was one of the principal causes of complaint against the 
first Master, Eaton ; in which case, however, it seemed that 
the blame lay principally with Mrs. Eaton, whose ' examina- 
tion ' on that subject was first brought before the public, from 
the archives of the General Court, by our learned historian. 
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Mr. Savage, and forms one of the most amusing articles of the 
Appendix to the present volume.* Mr. Peirce observes, that 
an idea of the quality of the commons may be formed from the 
accounts given by Dr. Holyoke, a graduate of 1746, and by 
Judge Wingate, of 1759; the former of whom stated to him, 
that the ' breakfast was two sizings of bread, and a cue of 
beer ; ' and the ' evening commons were a pye.' The latter 
says, — ' As to the commons, there were in the morning none, 
while I was in college. At dinner we had, of rather ordinary 
quality, a sufficiency of meat of some kind, either baked or 
boiled ; and at supper, we had either a pint of milk and half a 
biscuit, or a meat pie, or some other kind. Such were the 
commons in the Hall in my day. They were rather ordinary ; 
but I was young and hearty, and could live comfortably upon 
them. I had some class-mates who paid for their commons, 
and never entered the Hall while they belonged to the college. 
We were allowed at dinner a cue of beer, which was a half- 
pint, and a sizing of bread, which 1 cannot describe to you. 
It was quite sufficient for one dinner." f 

The author of the present History briefly considers the 
question, often agitated, Whether it is expedient to retain the 
system of Commons at the University ; and he decides in 
favor of preserving it. As the question is of no small impor- 
tance, practically speaking, we here give his remarks upon the 
subject, which, we think, are entitled to the consideration of 
those whose business it is to regulate this matter : 

' That there are strong reasons, why the Commons should be 
supported, might be fairly inferred from the very fact of their 
having continued so long, though, on one side or another, so 
continually assailed. Such, indeed, a little reflection will show 
to be the truth. The Commons unite the very important advan- 
tages of furnishing a salutary diet, and of contracting the expense 
of a College education by keeping down the price of board . 
Their beneficial effects are extended beyond the walls of the Col- 
lege. To a great degree the Commons, it is believed, regulate 
the price and quality of board even in private families ; and thus 

* P. 31 of Appendix. 

f P. 219. We have a suspicion, that the word cue, which, it 
seems, was the fourth part of a quart, is only the name of the letter Q, 
as the initial of the Latin quadrans, quartus, &c. Beaumont uses the 
same word cue for a farthing, which means a fourth part, or fourthing, 
if we may coin that word. 
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secure in the town a general style of living, at once economical 
and favorable to health and to study. But the very circumstance, 
which is their chief recommendation, is the occasion also of all 
the odium which they have to encounter ; that simplicity, which 
makes the fare cheap, and wholesome, and philosophical, renders 
it also unsatisfactory to dainty palates ; and the occasional ap- 
pearance of some unlucky meat, or other food, is a signal for a 
general outcry against the provisions. To remove, as far as pos- 
sible, all grounds of complaint with respect to the price as well 
as the quality and conditions of the Commons, regulations, dur- 
ing President Holyoke's time, were frequently made in them by 
the Corporation and Overseers, who were exceedingly desirous 
that all the members of the College, officers living within the 
walls, as well as students, should be in Commons.' 

To those persons who still regard the health of their children 
as of importance, and who can reason at all in their own case, 
these views of the author will approve themselves as founded 
on experience. But, — without intending to be very rigid on 
this point, — we fear there is some reason for applying, in our 
day, the remark made by Quinctilian, upon the youth of 
Rome, — Ante palatum eorurn quam os instituimus ; fit consue- 
tudo, deinde natura ; — and children become the victims of the 
over-tenderness of parents. This subject, however, will 
necessarily come into view in the attention now beginning to 
be bestowed on that much neglected matter, physical educa- 
tion in general. 

The discipline of the University was enforced anciently by 
corporal punishment, as well as pecuniary mulcts. The 
author gives the following extraordinary instance, accompanied 
with his own reflections upon it : 

' At the period when Harvard College was founded, one of 
the modes of punishment in the great schools of England and oth- 
er parts of Europe was corporal chastisement. It was accord- 
ingly introduced here, and was no doubt frequently put in prac- 
tice. An instance of its infliction, as part of the sentence upon 
an offender, is presented in Judge Sewall's MS. diary, with the 
particulars of a ceremonial, which was reserved probably for 
special occasions. His account will afford some idea of the man- 
ners and spirit of the age : " June 15, 1674, Thomas Sargeant 
was examined by the Corporation finally. The advice of Mr 
Danforth, Mr Stoughton, Mr Thacher, Mr Mather (the present) 
was taken. This was his sentence : 

' " That being convicted of speaking blasphemous words con 

vot,. xxxvin. — no. 83. 50 
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cerning the H. G., he should be therefore publickly whipped be- 
fore all the scholars. 

'"2. That he should be suspended as to taking his degree 
of Bachelor. (This sentence read before him twice at the 
President's before the Committee and in the Library, before exe- 
cution.) 

' " 3. Sit alone by himself in the Hall uncovered at meals, 
during the pleasure of the President and Fellows, and be in all 
things obedient, doing what exercise was appointed him by the 
President, or else be finally expelled the College. The first was 
presently put in execution in the Library (Mr Danforth Jr. being 
present) before the scholars. He kneeled down, and the instru- 
ment, Goodman Hely, attended the President's word as to the per- 
formance of his part in the work. Prayer was had before and af- 
ter by the President. July 1, 1674." 

' What an exhibition ! Men's ideas must have been very dif- 
ferent from those of the present day, to have tolerated a law au- 
thorizing so degrading a treatment of the members of such a so- 
ciety. It may easily be imagined, what complaints and uneasi- 
ness its execution must frequently have occasioned among the 
friends and connexions of those who were the subjects of it. In 
one instance it even occasioned the prosecution of a Tutor ; but 
this was as late as the year 1733, when old rudeness had lost 
much of the people's reverence. The law, however, was suffer- 
ed, with some modification, to continue more than a century. 
In the revised body of Laws made in the year 1734, we find this 
article : " Notwithstanding the preceding pecuniary mulcts, it 
shall be lawful for the President, Tutors, and Professors, to pun- 
ish Undergraduates by Boxing, when they shall judge the nature 
or circumstances of the offence call for it." This relic of bar- 
barism, however, was growing more and more repugnant to the 
general taste and sentiment. The late venerable Dr. Holyoke, 
who was of the class of 1746, observed, that in his day, " corpo- 
ral punishment was going out of use" ; and at length, it was ex- 
punged from the code, never, we trust, to be recalled from the 
rubbish of past absurdities.' 

The course of instruction, at the first establishment of the 
University, is said, by the author, to have been as good as was 
afforded ' at the first schools in the old world ; ' and it is cer- 
tainly a remarkable fact, that young men were sometimes sent 
to Harvard College from England to receive their education.* 

It appears, that originally the candidates for degrees under- 

* P. 8. 
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went an examination, particularly just before Commencement ; 
and degrees were conferred on those who exhibited satis- 
factory evidences of their scholarship and of their good con- 
duct. 

A century after the foundation of the College, the requisitions 
for admission do not appear to have been of so high a char- 
acter, as we should suppose were originally prescribed. The 
subjoined extract on that point is from one of the editor's notes 
to the work : 

' The following particulars of an Examination for admission 
at this period, taken from a MS. Diary of the late venerable Dr. 
Holyoke, who entered College in the year 1742, will show more 
distinctly the actual requisitions for admission, and will be inter- 
esting to the sons of Harvard : 

' "An account of our examination the 13th day of July, 1742, 
viz. Foxcroft, Green, myself, and Putnam. Tutors, 3 JEneid 15 
lines, Presid't, 2 ^Eneid, 24 lines, Virgil. — Tutors, 3 Catiline, 
Presid't, 2 Catiline, Tully. — Tutors, 12 Luke, Presid't, 25 Mat- 
thew, Greek Testament. — Memo. Mr. Flynt examin'd us in 
Tully ; Mr. Hancock, in Virgil ; Mr Mayhew, in Greek Test.; 
Mr Marsh, in no book, in the forenoon. In the afternoon ex- 
amin'd by the Presid't, who gave us the following Themes : Fox- 
croft, Sapientia prsestat viribus ; Green, myself, Labor improbus 
omnia vincit ; Putnam, Semper avarus eget. I finished my 
Theme the 19th day of July, 1742, and was admitted the ( ) 
of y" August following (after having been on writing my College 
Laws 20 days, finished them the 10 of August.) And we began 
to recite on the Monday morning after the vacancy was up, 
which was the 23 day of August, in the year 1742." ' — P. 238. 

From the examination for admission into the University, our 
attention is naturally directed to the course of study, pursued 
during the four years' residence there. We take the studies 
of the period when President Holyoke was at the head of the 
Institution ; just a century ago. 

' In the early part of this presidency, and probably for many 
years before, the text books were the following : Latin and Greek 
classics, — Virgil, Cicero's Orations, Cicero's Offices, and a little 
of Homer ; the Greek Testament ; Ward's Mathematics, Gor- 
don's Geographical Grammar, Gravesande's Philosophy, Euclid's 
Geometry; Wollebius's Compend of Theology, and Brattle's 
Compend of Logic, both in Latin ; Watts's Logic, and Locke 
on the Human Understanding. They were all works of authority 
at that period. If to these we add the exercise of reading Greek 
into Latin, < which would apply to the New Testament and that 
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only,' Mr. Monis's Hebrew instructions, the lectures of the 
Professors of Divinity and Mathematics, and the President's 
expositions of the Scriptures at evening prayers twice a week, 
and disputations of the Juniors and Seniors, we shall have about 
the whole that was embraced by the collegiate course at that 
period. That there was sufficient room for addition is very ap- 
parent.'— P. 237. 

Of this very insufficient course, too, until the year 1765, 
several branches were taught by the same instructer ; there 
not being that sub-division of labor which is so essential to 
producing the greatest effect. 

In the year 1765, however, a committee of the Overseers 
was appointed, at the head of which was that able and distin- 
guished chief magistrate, Governor Hutchinson ; they pro- 
posed, in 1766, a sub-division of the instruction, — that one 
tutor should teach Latin ; another Greek, he ; and that the 
classes should attend the several tutors in rotation, weekly. 

' A more important alteration,' says Mr. Pierce, ' in the 
arrangements of the College could not easily be imagined. 
Scanty as the above list of Text Books now appears, it was yet 
more than one man, unless far above the ordinary standard, could 
teach in a thorough and suitable manner, especially while he had 
other important duties to perform as a member of the Govern- 
ment. While the old system was calculated to keep education 
fixed and stationary, the new one admitted of an expansion in the 
circle of academical exercises, which was suited to the progress 
of learning and refinement and to the growing wants of society.' 
—P. 248. 

It is a remarkable fact, connected with the history of Har- 
vard University, — and a fact not much known, — that there 
was about this period (1762) a project for establishing a 
college in the county of Hampshire ; which, as Mr. Pierce 
observes, threw the friends of the University ' into great 
alarm.' We give an abridged account of the project from 
our author. 

' Some inhabitants of that county presented to the General 
Court, January 29th, 1762, "A memorial, showing, that there 
are a great number of people in the county of Hampshire, and 
places adjacent, disposed to promote learning, and by reason of 
their great distance from the Colleges, and the great expense of 
their education there, many of good natural genius are prevented 
a liberal education, and a large country filling up at the north- 
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west of them, which will need a great number of men of letters ; 
they therefore pray for an act of the government, constituting a 
Corporation with power to receive monies and improve them for 
setting up a Seminary for learning ; and that a charter may be 
granted to the Corporation for the said Seminary, enduing it with 
power to manage all the affairs relative to the same, and confer 
the honors of learning upon the students of the same when qual- 
ified therefor." 

' The subject of this memorial came several times before the 
General Court. A bill was brought in for establishing " an 
Academy in the Western parts of this province," and though it 
passed the House to be engrossed, it was finally lost. 

' Governor Bernard himself then undertook " to prepare a char- 
ter for the establishment of a College or Collegiate School in the 
county of Hampshire"; but when it was ready for delivery, he 
thought proper to lay it before the Board of Overseers, which he 
did March 8th, 1762. The institution was to be called Queen's 
College ; and with respect to the means of instruction it was to 
be on a footing with Harvard College, though some of the officers 
were to have different names, and it proposed to withhold the 
power of conferring degrees.' — P. 274. 

The execution of this plan was deemed so injurious to the 
general interests of literature, as well as to the University, that 
a Committee of the Overseers was immediately appointed to 
request the Governor (Bernard,) ' not to grant the charter ; ' 
and they drew up a statement entitled ' Reasons against founding 
a College or Collegiate School in the county of Hampshire, 
humbly offered to the consideration of his Excellency, Francis 
Bernard, &c, Governor, fee, by the Overseers of Harvard 
College.' This paper was drawn up by the celebrated Dr. 
Mayhew ; and, as Mr. Pierce observes, took ' a comprehensive 
view of the subject,' and offered ' considerations which are at 
all times entitled to great weight upon any project for the 
multiplication of colleges.' This able paper is given at large 
in the Appendix (p. 114) of Mr. Pierce's work, and is as 
worthy of the consideration of every friend of learning at the 
present day, as at the period when it was written. 

So strong was the sensation caused by this project, that 
Governor Bernard returned a short but ' mild ' answer, and 
agreed to suspend issuing the charter, and that he would ' not 
assist any applications for a like charter elsewhere.' The 
sensation was doubtless the stronger, in consequence of an 
apprehension that there was ' a scheme forming for sending a 
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bishop into these parts,' and that Governor Bernard, ' a true 
churchman, was deep in the plot.' 

We might have mentioned before, that there had been a 
previous alarm on the subject of episcopacy, as connected 
with our seminaries of learning and the church, in the case 
of the Rev. Timothy Cutler, the Rector of Yale College ; 
who, with five clergymen of that vicinity, made an open decla- 
ration against the validity of Presbyterian ordination. The 
Trustees of Yale College immediately voted to ' excuse the 
Rev. Mr. Cutler from all further service.' He went to 
England, received Episcopal ordination, was honored with the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity from both the Universities there, 
and soon afterwards came to Boston, where he became rector 
of Christ Church.* 

But the apprehensions of the friends of Congregationalism 
did not end here. After Mr. Cutler was settled in Boston, 
he made application to the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College, claiming the right of having notice to attend their 
meetings as a member. The question was debated in that 
body, and decided in the negative ; ' the Board apprehending 
that he is not entitled thereunto.' He persevered, however, 
in his claim ; and the Overseers were obliged again to discuss 
and decide the question ; on which they came to the same 
conclusion as before. A similar decision was made in the 
case of the Rev. Samuel Myles, another Episcopal minister, 
who claimed ' that he might be notified as formerly, to sit at 

* The following note, from Mr. Pierce's History, on the subject of 
the modes of ordination, will not be uninteresting to our readers. 

' The Rev. Dr Eliot relates an anecdote of a somewhat earlier pe- 
riod, which shows the feelings of parties in relation to their mode of 
ordination. It happened in the case of Mr Israel Chauncy, the son of 
President Chauncy. " Israel," says Dr. Eliot, " lived longer than the 
others ; he was the youngest son, and died soon after the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. His ordination has generally been 
styled the leather-mitten ordination, and much ridicule has been thrown 
upon it by Episcopal writers. The fact was, that when he was settled, 
the laymen of the Council insisted upon their right of laying on hands, 
and one of the brethren forgot to take off his mitten ; hence it has 
been made to appear as a ludicrous circumstance, to lessen the so- 
lemnity of the Congregational mode of separating ministers. It was 
not long after this, that in Connecticut and Massachusetts the clergy 
deprived the brethren of this privilege. But could we now refuse 
them, if they insisted upon it ?' — Eliot's Biog. Diet., art. Chauncy r 
p. 10) , note. 
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the meetings of the Overseers of Harvard College.' Our 
author observes, that these gentlemen prosecuted their claims 
' like men who were in earnest, and, so far as appears, with 
no lack of diplomacy and management.' There is some indi- 
cation of this in a request they made to the Overseers for the 
names of the members present at the meeting when the above 
vote (of which they had been furnished with a copy by the 
clerk) was passed ; a request which the Overseers, — who 
appear to have been quite a match for their opponents 
throughout, — refused to grant ; ' it not having been usual for 
the clerk, in giving copies of the Overseers' votes, to affix their 
names.' 

The claim was not, however, abandoned. ' Three petitions 
from the clergy and others of the Church of England, in divers 
parts of New England, were presented to the General Court ' 
on the subject. The question was discussed at a subsequent 
session, and after the fullest consideration it was solemnly de- 
cided not to be within 'the intent and meaning of the Charter' 
that the Reverend Memorialists should be deemed members 
of the Board of Overseers. 

But even this solemn decision of the General Court did not 
silence the claim. Dr. Cutler resorted once more to the Over- 
seers themselves ; who determined, as the affair had been ' once 
and again maturely considered by the Board and afterwards 
by the General Court,' that the memorial should be dismissed. 
Thus ended a controversy which occasioned no small embar- 
rassment during its existence ; and from that period the eccle- 
siastical part of that Board has been confined to ministers of 
the Congregational denomination. 

It is a subject of no small interest in the history of the Uni- 
versity to observe, that the religious sentiments of the individ- 
uals connected with it, either as overseers or instructers, have 
been an object of vigilance and solicitude with all who felt a 
regard for that seminary of learning. But it would, at the 
present day, excite much more surprise than it did a century 
ago, if a formal proposition should be made to enquire into the 
religious opinions of the Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, as was done in the case of Professor Winthrop. 
When the appointment of Mr. Winthrop was laid before the 
Overseers for their approbation, and a Committee appointed to 
examine him ' as to his knowledge in the Mathematics,' a mo- 
tion was also made, that a Committee should examine him 
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' about his principles of religion ; ' but it passed in the nega- 
tive. The motion, however, was renewed at a subsequent 
meeting, — ' the fullest on record, excepting that in which the 
election of Mr. Holyoke was confirmed ' as President, — but, 
after a long debate, it again passed in the negative. Upon 
this subject Mr. Peirce observes, — ' It appears to have been 
thought by the liberal-minded majority, that a particular the- 
ological creed would render a man neither a better nor a worse 
instructer of philosophy ; and accordingly they now confirmed 
the election of the Corporation.' 

This immunity, however, as he further remarks, seems to 
have been confined to the professor of Mathematics. Even 
the tutors were examined as to their religious principles ; and 
no doubt, says our author, ' for this reason, that they, as well 
as the President and the Professor of Divinity, were at that 
period required, not only to perform religious services in the 
chapel, but to give religious instruction to their respective 
classes.' 

The examination in the case of the French instructer, a 
short time previous to that of Mr. Winthrop, will be new to 
most readers, and is interesting in many respects ; particularly, 
as showing the interest taken in the study of the French lan- 
guage at that early period. That instructer, — whom we pre- 
sume to have been a Roman Catholic, though it is not ex- 
pressly stated by our author, — was charged with propagating 
' dangerous errors ' among the undergraduates ; and the fol- 
lowing proceedings took place at the Board of Overseers in 
relation to him : 

' " May 13, 1735. The Committee report, that upon discours- 
ing with the Rev'd President and Tutors who had examined 
Mr. Longloissorie and a number of his scholars, it did not appear, 
that Mr. Longloissorie had vented any of his dangerous errors 
among the undergraduates, nor that they had been embraced by 
any of the graduates to whom he had freely communicated them. 
But upon discoursing [with] Mr. Rogers, one of the Tutors, on 
occasion of the reports concerning him which were brought to 
this Board, he appeared to think it a hardship that he should be 
examined as to his particular sentiments on the said heads, when 
there had been no express charges laid in against him, and de- 
clined to give us any such answers as might enable us to report 

him free and clear of those opinions." It was voted, that 

the President and Tutors have not power by any law to introduce 
or permit any person to instruct scholars in arts or languages in 
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this Society ; and therefore, the permission some time since giv- 
en by them to Mr. Longloissorie to teach the French tongue is in 
itself void ; and in as much as this Board judge it not consis- 
tent with the safety of the College, that the said Mr. Longloiss- 
orie should continue to teach the French Language there any 
longer, it was further voted, that the President and Tutors be di- 
rected to forbid the students, whether graduates or undergradu- 
ates, from attending on his instructions, either within the Col- 
lege walls or elsewhere. 

' " Upon debate had on the second paragraph of this Report, 
the Board think it proper to assert and declare their right 
to examine into the principles of all those that are employed in 
the instruction of the students of the College, upon any just sus- 
picion of their holding dangerous tenets, altho' no express charge 
be layed in against them ; and that it be recommended to the 
Corporation to take due care as to the principles of such persons 
as shall from time to time be chosen by them into any office of 
instruction ; and that no person chosen into such an office shall 
be accepted or continued who refuseth, when desired, to give 
satisfaction to this Board as to their principles in religion." ' 

Without entering into a discussion of the right asserted in 
this vote, we only make a passing remark upon the diffeTent 
state of feeling on this subject at the present day. In a late 
able defence of the University, by the Hon. F. C. Gray, 
against the charge of ' exclusiveness,' as it is now termed, it is 
made a substantive ground of vindication, that they have at 
this time instructers of the Catholic, as well as various other 
religious denominations.* 

In a country like ours, where every man is at perfect liberty 
to enjoy, and to profess his own religious opinions, and where 
every one considers himself entitled to the benefit of our pub- 
lic seminaries of education, the particular department of reli- 
gious instruction will occasion embarrassment. Under the 
usual organization of those establishments, Catholics cannot 
resort to Protestant Institutions, nor the reverse ; nor those of 
the Jewish faith to either of them ; because they cannot re- 
ceive religious instruction according to their respective creeds ; 
and therefore must, at least for the present, forego the advan- 
tage of being able to choose their place of education solely 
with a view to its literary and scientific character. There 
is an intrinsic difficulty in the case ; which, however, is 

* Letter of Hon. F. C. Gray, to His Excellency, Governor Lincoln. 
vol. xxxvm. — no. 83. 51 
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daily diminishing, as the different religious sects are beginning 
to establish colleges and seminaries for those of their own 
creed. But what the ultimate effect of this may be, and what 
is the best remedy for the existing difficulty, are subjects of 
the gravest consideration for our statesmen and others, who 
have in their charge the welfare of the country. For our- 
selves, we have no faith in the rash expedient adopted by 
President Jefferson in the Virginia University, — to have no 
professorship for religious instruction,* — nor have we more re- 
spect for the scheme of that public-spirited citizen, the late 
Mr. Girard, — however well intended, as we have no doubt it 
was, — that no ecclesiastic should have any control in the af- 
fairs, or the instruction, at bis colossal seminary of education. 
Restrictions of this sort, in our apprehension, proceed from a 
very limited and partial view of this great subject ; and, how- 
ever plausible in theory, are not founded on those practical 
considerations, which cannot be overlooked by any statesman 
who would maintain, in its full action, the complex machine of 
human society. ' Sit igitur,' says Cicero, ' hoc ab initio per- 
suasum civibus, dominos esse omnium rerum ac moderatores, 
deos ; eaque, quae gerantur, eorum vi, ditione ac numine ; 
eosdemque optime de genere hominum mereri ; et qualis quis- 
que sit, quid agat, quid in se admittat, qua mente, qua pietate 
colat religiones intueri ; piorum et impiorum habere rationem. 
His enim rebus imbutas mentes haud sane abhorrebunt ab utili 
et a vera sentential. 

We observe, in the early part of this History, the great sur- 
prise expressed by Mr. Hollis, about the year 1720, that there 
had been no professorship of Divinity established at the Univer- 
sity. As intimately connected with the theological department, 
we may add, that although the Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Syriac 
languages were taught, yet, as Mr. Peirce observes, there does 
not appear to have been any person ' whose sole and appro- 
priate business was to teach either of those languages,' before the 
year 1720. At that time, the well known Judah Monis, 
who is called by our author 'a Jewish Rabbi,' came from Italy, 
or the Barbary States, to America, and began to instruct in 

* We have heard that this part of his plan has been since abandon- 
ed, and that the University now has a professor of Divinity ; but we 
do not know whether this is the fact. 

f Cic. de Legib. 1. 2. 
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Hebrew. Several interesting particulars are given of this cele- 
brated Jewish teacher, who became a convert to Christianity 
in 1722, and held the office of Hebrew Instructer in Cam- 
bridge about forty years. Notwithstanding this advantage, of 
having a native teacher, the study of that language had begun 
to decline so long ago as the year 1755, when our author's 
venerable correspondent, Judge Wingate, was at college ; for 
he states, that ' but a small portion of the scholars paid any 
attention to his (Monis's) instruction ; ' which state of things 
must have been growing worse and worse, during the next for- 
ty years ; as one of the best scholars of his time, the late ex- 
cellent Dr. Clarke, of Boston, in his interesting ' Letters to a 
Student,' published in 1796, speaks in emphatic language of 
the ' contempt,' with which Hebrew has been treated at the 
University.'* It has been unfortunate for the Hebrew lan- 
guage, that it has been considered exclusively a study for the- 
ologians, and has not been thought at all important with a view 
to general philology. To the divine, indeed, it appears to be 
so indispensable, that it is marvellous to observe, that any in- 
terpreter of the Scriptures has the presumption to expound 
them without a competent knowledge of it ; and, — if we 
may be allowed the comparison, — an American lawyer might, 
for example, as well pretend to make himself master of 
the French code without possessing any knowledge of the 
French language, as a theologian could of the divine law 
without a knowledge of the original text. But, with a view 
to general philology, the student's labors will find as rich a 
reward in the study of this ancient and curiously formed 
language, as in any one dialect of the tongues spoken by 
man. At the present day, since the establishment of the 
Theological School, — if we are correctly informed, — this study 
is again making some advances at the University. 

It is worthy of notice, as mentioned by Mr. Peirce, that the 
Hebrew professorship, which was founded by the liberality of 
Thomas Hancock, was the first foundation of a professorship in 
New England ' by one of its sons.'f 

But we find this subject is carrying us beyond our proper 
limits, and now return to some particulars more properly of an 
academic character. 

The first Commencement was held on the second Tuesday 

* Letter VIII. f ?• 231. 
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of August, 1642 ; only twenty years after the first settlers ar- 
rived on our shores. ' Upon this novel and auspicious occa- 
sion,' says Mr. Peirce, ' the venerable fathers of the land, the 
governor, magistrates and ministers from all parts, with others 
in great numbers, repaired to Cambridge, and attended with 
delight to refined displays of European learning, on a spot, 
which but just before was the abode of savages. It was a day, 
which on many accounts must have been singularly interest- 
ing.' The author has very properly added in his Appendix, 
46, the Theses of that year, which will be read with interest 
by all graduates who are old enough to remember the time 
when we used also to have those ' Annuals.' 

The ceremonial at the inauguration of the President and 
professors of the University, a century ago, will not be uninter- 
esting. At the inauguration of President Wadsworth, in 1725, 
the following ceremonies took place, as stated in the records 
of the Overseers : 

' Commencement Day, July 7, 1 725. 

' The Overseers and the Corporation went, in the usual 
form, to the meetinghouse, on the Commencement-day morning ; 
where, after the morning prayer, made by Mr Coleman, Mr. Pres- 
ident Wadsworth being in the pew with his Honor the Lieuten- 
ant Governor, His Honor was pleased to make the following 
speech to him : 

'"Rev'd Sir, — You being duly elected and approved to be 
the President of Harvard College, I doe accordingly, in the 
•name of the Overseers, invest you with the government thereof, 
in the same extent as any of your predecessors, Presidents of 
Harvard College, have been heretofore vested ; and deliver to 
you the keys, with these books and papers, as badges of your au- 
thority ; confiding, that you will govern the society with loyalty 
to our sovereign lord, King George, aird obedience to his laws, 
and according to the Statutes and Rules of the said College." 

' To which speech Mr. President Wadsworth returned the 
following answer : 

' " I thankfully acknowledge the respect shewn mee by the 
reverend Corporation, especially by your Honor and the honored 
and reverend Overseers. I freely own myself unworthy of the hon- 
or, and unequal to the labours of the important office to which I 
am called. But I think the call of Providence (which I desire 
to eye in all things) is so loud and plain, that I dare not refuse 
it. I desire to have my whole dependence on the great God, my 
Saviour, for all the wisdom and grace needful for mee in this 
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weighty service. I hope by His help I shall show all proper al- 
legiance to our sovereign lord, King George, and obedience to 
his laws in this province, and endeavor to promote the same 
amongst all I shal be concerned with. I shal endeavor to take 
the best care I can of the College, directing and ordering the 
members and affairs of it according to the Constitution, Laws, 
and Statutes thereof. I desire the earnest prayers of God's peo- 
ple, that the God of all grace would make mee faithful and suc- 
cessful in the very great service I am called to." 

' After which the President went up into the pulpit and cal- 
led for the Salutatory Oration, and moderated one of the Batch- 
elder's questions ; and so the forenoon exercise ended.' 

The formalities observed at the inauguration of a professor, 
at the same period, are given by the Editor in a note to p. 
190 ; but we have not room to insert the account of them. 

The valuable Ldbrary of the University naturally forms a 
prominent object in this work of its librarian ; but not more so 
than its importance deserves. It is at all times difficult to 
make the public sensible of the great value of such an estab- 
lishment, and especially so, to persuade them that a library of 
forty thousand volumes is not amply sufficient for all useful pur- 
poses. But every man, who has any acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, knows, that a collection - no larger than that, is wholly in- 
adequate to the present wants of our literary and scientific men ; 
to say nothing of the demands of our numerous artisans and 
practical men of every description. It is a truth which can- 
not, and ought not to be concealed, that the moment a man 
sits down to the investigation of details in almost any sub- 
ject of science or literature with the aid of the University Li- 
brary alone, his progress is soon arrested for the want of books. 
It would be illogical to argue a general deficiency from parti- 
cular instances ; but it is a curious fact, that three years ago 
there was no copy of Kepler's works in this valuable library. 
This deficiency, however, and innumerable others, have been 
since supplied. It is now thirty years since it was remarked by 
Fisher Ames, that Gibbon could not have written his history in 
this country for want of the necessary books which he had occa- 
sion to cite. The case is, indeed, much altered ; the library at 
that time containing only fifteen or twenty thousand volumes, 
and now, about forty thousand. Yet this collection falls far short 
of the actual wants of the country. We say of the country; be- 
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cause this library is an object of concern to our whole country, 
and we fervently hope the attention of the whole country will be 
directed to it. This library, as Mr. Peirce observes, has been 
'almost entirely the fruit of individual munificence ; '* a cir- 
cumstance, which accounts for its deficiencies in certain de- 
partments of knowledge. Notwithstanding these deficiencies, 
however, it contains many treasures, — many works which 
could hardly be replaced at any price. We must refer our 
readers to the preface of Mr. Peirce's excellent catalogue, for 
many interesting particulars of those public-spirited individuals, 
who have rendered such lasting service to their country, by 
liberal donations to the University Library, independently of 
their munificence in other respects. Among these honored 
benefactors we find the names of Hollis, Hancock, Lee, Shap- 
leigh, Palmer, and others, of past days ; of Thorndike, Per- 
kins, Eliot, Gore, Boylston, Adams, Dane, Sears, Hubbard, 
Brooks, and many others of our own time. If, however, as all 
competent judges agree, a good library, at the present day, 
ought to contain at least a hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
thousand volumes, it is apparent, that much still remains to be 
done before ours will reach the proper standard. How this 
shall be effected is an important question. During the last 
winter a powerful appeal was made to the Legislature, by the 
present able Head of the University ; but it was not attended 
with the desired success. Yet, we trust, it is not to be in- 
ferred from the result of that application, that the guardians of 
the Commonwealth have no disposition to afford any aid to 
this great public repository of knowledge. They must be fully 
sensible, that if New England is to retain any influence in the 
Union, it must be by realizing the force of the aphorism, that 
Knowledge is Power ; and that an ample public library is as 
necessary to the obtaining of that power and to our enjoying 
the necessary facilities for making acquisitions in knowledge, 
and promoting its circulation, as an effective capital is to the 
successful acquisition and distribution of wealth throughout the 
community.! 

We will only add, on this head, that our author has given 
an interesting account of the Library at different periods ; and 
has very properly published at large the narrative of its des- 

* Preface to his Catalogue, published in 1830. 
f See Note, p. 404, post 
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truction by fire, on the 24th of January 1764. It will be 
recollected, that this calamitous event, — as it was then justly 
considered, — happened in consequence of the General Court's 
sitting in the Library, and having a fire made in it for their 
use ; a circumstance which the benevolent Hollis could not 
avoid alluding to, in mild but significant language, when he 
afterwards contributed to repair the loss. He says, ' I am pre- 
paring, and going on with my mite to Harvard College, and 
lament the loss it has suffered exceedingly ; but hope a public 
library will no more be turned into a council room.' * 

The books presented by Mr. Hollis, besides being of great 
intrinsic value, were bound in a superior manner, and were 
adorned with various appropriate devices ; of which we have 
the following anecdote in the Appendix to Mr. Peirce's 
History : ' Mr. Hollis employed Mr. Pingo to cut a number of 
emblematical devices, such as the Caduceus of Mercury, the 
Wand of Esculapius, the Owl, the Cap of Liberty, &c; and 
these devices were to adorn the backs, and sometimes the 
sides of books. When patriotism animated a work, instead of 
unmeaning ornaments on the binding, he adorned with caps 
of liberty. When wisdom filled the page, the owl's majesty 
bespoke the contents. The caduceus pointed out the works 
of eloquence ; and the wand of Esculapius was a signal of good 
medicines, Sic.'f 

We had intended to notice many other details respecting 
this ancient and venerable seat of learning, especially with a 
view to the course of studies pursued there formerly and at 
the present day ; but we have already exceeded our original 
limits, and can add but a remark or two farther, in relation to 
the volume before us. 

The historical narrative terminates with the year 1769, at 
the death of President Holyoke, whose administration lasted 
upwards of thirty years, and conferred honor upon the institu- 
tion. The narrative is followed by the interesting Correspon- 
dence of Judge Wingate, to which we have before referred. 
To the whole is subjoined an Appendix, containing the Char- 
ters, Laws, Statutes of Professorships, Biographical Notice of 
Hollis, and various other details, which will be highly valued 

* Hist. p. 2.96. 

t P. 109, of Appendix. (Extracted from the Gentleman's Magazine 

for 1781.) 
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by every son of Harvard. The volume is also embellished 
with two «ery neat and appropriate Views of the University 
Buildings ; one, representing them in their actual state ; and 
the other, as they were at the period when only three 
had been erected, — Harvard, Stoughton, and Massachusetts. 

We cannot take leave of this valuable work without con- 
gratulating the sons of our Alma Mater, that the author lived 
to record so many interesting and important facts in our aca- 
demic history, as are here to be found ; and that this 
has been performed by one, whose habits of accuracy, and 
whose candor and love of truth, as well as independence, 
enable us to place reliance on his statements. We may add, 
too, that amidst the rhetorical and showy mode of writing, 
which has so generally prevailed, it is no small satisfaction to 
find one example of a style, which is simple and pure English. 

A continuation of the University history, down to a period 
as near to the present day as would be proper, is much to be 
desired ; and we hope that this will be accomplished by some 
one of the sons of Harvard, whose affection for the place of his 
edueation and for his country shall be as strong andfervent, as 
that of the lamented author of the present work.* 

* Since the above remarks on the University Library were written, 
the journals have given us an account of the Royal Library in Paris. 
It appears, that on the 1st of January 1833, it contained 1,985,000 
volumes, including manuscripts, books of engravings and numismatical 
works. On the 1st of January 1834, it will contain at least 2,000,000 
volumes, as every year, on an average, 20,000 new works, [not volumes] 
are deposited there. According to this statement, then, more books 
than the whole number contained in our University Library are added 
every two years to the Royal Library in Paris. Let those, whose duty 
it is to provide for the dissemination of knowledge in our Republic, 
reflect on this fact 



